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Can a state effectively boost the 
caliber of its school teachers by 
obi i ga t i ng them to pass a t^s t ? Do 
teacher tests promote excellence? Do 
they provide rigorous standards? The 
actions of 48 states clearly indicate 
a widening acceptance of the concept 
of teacher testing. Every state 
except Alaska and Iowa has adopted or 
is in the process of adopting some 
form of a teacher testing program. 

As of April 1987, 44 states had 
implemented or decided to initiate a 
program requiring prospective teachers 
to pass a written test before being 
awarded full certification. Twenty- 
seven states were testing or planning 
to test applicants for admission to 
teacher education programs. Three 
states were testing veteran teachers 
as a requirement for recertif ication. 
Thirty-nine states have implemented or 
are considering implementing intern- 
ship programs which involve an assess- 
ment component. Several of the states 
with alternative certification pro- 
grams incorporate testing componen'-s. 
Finally, at least two states, Florida 
and Tennessee, are b«^g inning to test 
teachers as part of merit pay plans. 

While virtually all states have 
made some form* of commitment to 



teacher testing. the diversity of 
philosophies and attitudes toward the 
issue is substantial . States differ 
in terms of when they test prospective 
teachers , wha t the i r tes t s cover , the 
difficulty of their instruments, and 
which tests are used. The issue of 
teacher testing covers not only 
whether teachers should be tested, but 
also how they should be tested and 
when . Virtually every aspect of 
teacher testing has been subject to 
considerable debate. 

To illuminate the issues, the U.S. 
Departmenc of Education (USDE) re- 
cently released a comprehensive, 
plain-language report , What's Hap- 

f ening in Teacher Testing^ designed 
or policy and program planners. Is- 
sues involved in teacher testing a^-e 
outlined, and state-level act ivi ties 
are described. 

ITie following questions and 
answers provide an overview of teacher 

testing and an introduction to the 

issues developed more fully in the 
USDE report. 1 

1. What are the major types of 
teacher "lests? ^ 

There are four major types: ^ 
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a) Admissions tests are given 
To prospective teachers 
before they are admitted 
to a teacher preparation 
program, typically within 
a college or university. 
These tests usually assess 
basic reading, wri ting, 
and arithmetic skills. 
Twenty-seven states are 
implementing such programs. 

b) Certification tests are 
gi ven to prospec t i ve 
teachers either after they 
exit a teacher preparation 
program or before initial 
certification. These usu- 
ally test knowledge about 
teaching and the teaching 
profession as well as 
basic skills. Several 
states also test for sub- 
ject matter knowledge 
within an area of spe- 
cialization. Forty-four 
states are implementing 
such programs, making 
certification tests the 
most common form of 
teacher testing at the 
present time. 

c) Recer t i f i ca t ion tes ts are 
given to practicing class- 
room teachers as a condi- 
tion for recer tif ication. 
Three states have such 
programs. 

d) Performance assessments 

are administered to be- 
ginning teachers, usually 
during their first year of 
teaching. The character- 
istics of a teacher* s 
teaching style are ob- 
served by trained person- 
nel, usually a mentor 
teacher, the principal, 
and a teacher education 
professor. These assess- 
ments usually assist the 



beg i nn i ng teacher as ''e 1 1 
as determine whether chr 
beginning teacher will be 
eligible for regular, non- 
provisional certi t ica- 
tion. Seven states have 
programs that use obser- 
vation instruments. An- 
other 17 states are either 
in the process of imple- 
menting such a program or 
are in the planning and 
studying phase. 

The first three types of tests-- 
admissions, certification, and 
recertif ication--do not test actual 
teaching ability. Rather, they test 
knowledge and skills believed to be 
prerequisites to teaching, and many 
test knowledge about teaching. Abil- 
ity to teach decimal multiplication to 
children, for example, is not cov- 
ered. Ability to multiply decimals, 
however , is. The tes ts do not eva 1 - 
uate many important human qualities 
such as dedication, caring, persever- 
ance, sensitivity, and integrity, and 
they cannot guarantee that an individ- 
ual who passes wi 1 1 become a good 
teacher.^ In principle, however, 
they can guarantee that an individual 
who passes is literate and/or knows 
the subject matter. 

2. How prevalent are teacher tests? 

As shown in Table 1, every state 
excep t Al aska and Iowa has some f orm 
of teacher testing program or is in 
the process of implementing one. As 
of April 1987, the cutoff date for 
state-specific information herein, 24 
states tested applicants to teacher 
education programs, 26 states tested 
individuals as a requirement for 
initial teacher certification, three 
states tested veteran teachers, and 
seven states used a formal observation 
i ns trument to assess the perf ormance 
of beginning teachers. Several states 
plan to implement new or revised 
testing programs in the next feu years. 
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NTE 
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3. What are the major teacher tests? 

The test mc.t cofnmonly-used for 
admission to teacher education pro- 
grams is the Pre-Professional Skills 
Test (PPST), produced by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, 
NJ. Seven states use this test as 
part of their admissions testing 
program. The PPST covers basic 
reading, writing, and mathematics. 
Candidates have 2 1/2 hours to take 
the test. 

The NTE Programs, formerly called 
the National Teacher Examinations, is 
the most frequently-used test for 
teacher certification, ami is also 
produced by the Educational Testing 
Service. Parts of this battery of 
tests are or will be used in 22 state 
teacher testing programs. The NTE is 
composed of a Core Battery covering 
the communication skills of listening, 
reading, and writing; the general 
knowledge of social studies, mathe- 
matics, literature and fine arts, and 
science; and the professional knowl- 
edge of teaching. The complete Core 
Battery contains 340 multiple choice 
questions and one essay item. It 
requires 5 1/2 hours to complete. The 
NTE also contains subject-specific 
tests in 26 fields, with new tests 
added frequently. 

National Evaluation Sysf jms (NES) 
of Amherst, Ma ■>sachu setts, is the 
second major producer of teacher 
tests. Concentrating on custom-made 
teacher certification tests, NES has 
developed more than 250 tests in over 
90 content areas for several states. 

In addition to the Educational 
Tes t i ng Ser v i ce and Na t i ona 1 
Eva 1 ua t i on Sys t ems , a number of te s t 
suppliers and consultants are also 
active in this burgeoning field. 

4. What problems do teacher testing 
programs address? 

Testing is viewed as one of 

several ways to improve teacher 
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quality and the quality of American 
education. As stated by Governor Bill 
Clinton of Arkansas, "To those who 
feel insulted by the test, I can only 
reply that I think it is a small price 
to pay in exchange for the biggest tax 
increase for education in Arkansas 
history and for the contribution the 
testing process would make in our 
efforts to restore the teaching 
profession to the position of public 
trust and esteem it deserves.''^ 

Test-enforced standards for 
admi ssion lo teacher prepara tion 
programs and for initial certification 
are seen by proponents as means to 
"screen out" unqualified individuals, 
to strengthen the profession, and to 
attract better-qualified candidates. 
As a result of these programs, the 
public's confidence in teachers, 
teaching, and schools is expected to 
improve.* 

The need for tougher admissions 
and certification is reflected in A 
Nation At Risk ,^ the celebrated 1983 
report oF the National Commission of 
Excellence in Education, which found 
that "not enough of the academically 
able students are being attracted to 
teaching," and that "too many teachers 
are being drawn from the bottom 
quar ter of the gradua t ing hi gh school 
and college students." 

After studying trends in college 
admissions tests scores, one research- 
er stated that "teaching never enjoyed 
a golden age when the best and the 
brightest entered the ranks. "^ The 
average Scnolastic Aptitude Tests 
(SAT) verbal and mathematics scores of 
teachers and prospective teachers have 
typically been 40 to 50 points below 
national averag^^^.^ 

Not only have the schools been 
unable to a 1 1 rac t the bes t and the 
brightest, they have been unable to 
keep them. Teachers with the highest 
SAT scores leave the profession in 
greater numbers than those with lower 
SAT scores.^ 

4- o 



5. What are the potential drawbacks? 

There are at least two potential 
dis -advantages to quantitative stan- 
dards for teacher education program 
admist^ions and certification: 1) pol- 
icies that restrict entrance to the 
profession may contribute to a teacher 
shortage, and 2) a disproportionate 
number of minority students fail to 
gain entry into the teaching field 
because of low pas<^ rates on the 
tests.^ 

If passing rates are an indi- 
cation, admissions testing programs 
appear to be successful in restricting 
access to teacher preparation pro- 
grams. For the states providing data, 
the average passing rate is approxi- 
mately 72 percent. 10 Certification 
examinations, which are given to indi- 
viduals wfiO have completed teacher 
training programs, appear to be less 
restrictive; the state average passing 
rate in these cases io approximately 
83 percent- 

The impact of testing programs on 
minorities has been severe. Only 23 
percent of blacks and 34 percent of 
Hispanics, for example, passed the 
Texas admissions rest between March 
1984 and March 1985.11 In Louisi- 
ana, only 10 percent of students 
graduating from predominantly black 
colleges between 1978 and 1984 passed 
the certification test. 12 In 1980, 
minority teachers constituted approxi- 
mately 12.5 percent of the national 
teaching force. This proportion may 
be reduced to 5 percent or less by 
1990 if the current trends involving 
passing rates, as well as enrollment 
and attrition rates, continue. 1^ 

6. What are some of the arguments 
against teacher tests? 

In addition to the two concerns 
cited above, some of the arguments 
against teacher testing are:14 

a) Testing alone many not 
improve teacher quality. 



though it has the poten- 
tial of "screening out" 
individuals whose academic 
prepa r a t i on is wea k . Re - 
wa rds and work i ng cond i - 
t i ons a re the mos t i mpor - 
tant factors in teacher 
recruicment, 1"^ The aca- 
demic quality of teachers 
is probably affected more 
by the dynamics of supply 
and demand and by the 
luster and standards of 
the prof ess ion , than by 
testing or certification 
requirements. 16 

b) The tests reflect en over- 
reaction to a problem that 
may not exist. The public 
is not as concerned with 
teacher quality as the 
media suggest, and diffi- 
culty in hiring teachers 
is no*" a high-ranking 
concern. 1^ 

c) The tests are inappro- 
p"*iate. Ski lis needed in 
one si tua t ion may not be 
necessary in another. 
Teachi ng in i nner c i ty 
schools, for example, is 
not the same as teaching 
in suburban schools. 1^ 
Tests emphasize lower or- 
der skills. 19 They do 
not adequately represent 
what a teacher should know 
and be able to do. 20 j^e 
tes t s emphas i ze knowledge , 
not {performance, ethical 
values, creativi ty, emo- 
tional maturity, or atti- 
tudes. 21 

d) Testing will hurt the 
profession. More con- 
straints by the state, 
such as testing, will 
result in greater teacher 
militancy. 22^ Tests 
eliminate diversity and 
f lexibi li ty in teacher 
education programs. 23 
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e) The tests provide an in- 
sufficient standard. They 
cover skills that are not 
important, and passing 
scores are so low that 
passing the test does not 
prove anything. 

7. What legal precedents have been 
established? 

Teacher tests for cr^-tif ication 
resemble other forms of employment 
tests and must meet certain legal 
standards. Griggs v. Dtike Power 
Company , for exan^l e , es tabl i shed that 
employment tests must measure skills 
actually needed for a job when the 
test adversely affects groups 
protected by Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.25 

Since the early 1970s, the use of 
teacher certification tests has been 
argued in several courts. The 
landmark case, United States v. South 
Carolina , established that states can 
use written tests that have been 
designed and validated to disclose the 
minimum amount of knowledge necessa / 
for effective teaching. 26 

Based on case law, certain 
guidelines appear pradent: a) tests 
affecting job status should be shown 
to be job-related and serve legitimate 
school objectives; b) instruments 
should be constructed by qualified 
professionals; c) the instruments 
should be validated for the specific 
jobs for which they are used; and d) 
individuals should be provided with 
adequate notice of the test require- 
ments. 

8. What is involved in implementing a 
teacher testing program? 

State-spoisored teacher testing 
programs must begin with the authority 
for such program. This usually 
stems from either legislative or board 
of education action. There is usually 
widespread participation of concerned 
constituencies in the development of 



the policies. Instruments are then 
examined, validation studies are con- 
ducted, passing scores are estab- 
lished, and information materials are 
prepared. A system for monitoring and 
reporting the results of the program 
is also developed. 2*^ 

Costs to the state depend upon the 
tests selected, the complexity of the 
policy, the system of monitoring and 
reporting, and the charges to the 
examinee. The most expensive route is 
for the state to have a custom-made 
test developed and then to pay for its 
administration. Teacher tests cost 
approximately $50,000-$100,00 to de- 
velop, and $5,000-$50,00 to vali- 
date. ^8 

A tes t prog ram consi s t ing of a 
basic skills test and 25 subject 
matter tests can cost close to 
$1 , 000 ,000 to de ve lop and over $1 00 
per examinee to administer and score. 
These costs do not include the ccsts 
for a state department of education to 
manage and evaluate che program. 

The least expensive route is to 
use a ready-made, nationally- 
recogni zed i ns t rumen t and have the 
candidates pay for administration 
costs. A testing program using an 
off-the-shelf basic skills test and 25 
subject matter tests would cost ap- 
proxi ma tely $1 GO , 000 to va 1 ida t e . 
Scoring and administration costs would 
be the same, approximately $100 per 
examinee. 

States vary greatly with reg'ird to 
their commitment to teacher testing. 
Some states have unfunded mandates and 
are consequently inactive in this 
area. Others appear to be establish- 
ing a program in name only. A few 
pi lot states, however, have made a 
serious commitment and are spending 
millions of dollars each year for 
teacher training and assessment. 

9. How is teacher testing viewed by 
various organizations and groups? 



Many organizations and groups sup- 
port fair and objective evaluation. 
Their definitions of fair and objec- 
tive evaluation, however, differ. 
There is oCten difagreement regarding 
who should be evaluated, what should 
be evaluated, and how evaluation 
should be conducted. The following is 
an abbrevi a ted list of se vera 1 a 1 1 i - 
tudes toward teacher testing: 

• National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) NBA has 
a hi s tory of ques t ioni ng 
i nappropri a te and unf a i r 
testing practices and has 
been actively involved in 
preceden t -se 1 1 i ng s tudent 
and teacher testing liti- 
gation. While NEA was 
originally against the 
use of the National 
Teacher Exam i na t i ons , 
the organi za t ion recent ly 
adopted a stance in favor 
of r equ i r i ng pro spec t i ve 
teachers to pass valid 
prof ess i ona 1 knowledge 
and subject raatcer 
tests. NEA remains op- 
posed to testing veteran 
teachers. 

• American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) AFT has 
been a long time advocate 
of tes t i ng and has s up- 
ported the use of "accu- 
ra te and appropri a te 
measures to certify 
teachers. In 1985, 
AFT took an even stronger 
stance when its president 
announced that the asso- 
ciation was wi lling to 
limi t i ts membership to 
individuals passing a 
rigorous teacher compe- 
tency test. 52 

• American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) — "In 
recognition of the need 

for quality teacher edu- 



cation, AACTE supports a 
test of basic skills as a 
criterion for entry or 
con t i nuance i n teacher 
education programs. ''53 

• Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO) 

The Council recom- 
mended tha t a sy s tem for 
asse ss i ng and sc reen i ng 
prospective teacher can- 
didates be implemented in 
every state. 5^ 

• Carnegie Forum on Edu- 
cation and the Economy 
" This group has stated 
that a national* board for 
professional teaching is 
needed to establish high 
standards for the profes- 
sion. Assessment will be 
a key aspect of Its board 
certification program, 

• Holmes Croup (a consor- 
tium of university-based 
schools of education) -- 
The Holmes group "commits 
itself to develop and ad- 
minister a series of pro- 
fessional teacher examin- 
ations that will provide 
a credible basis for is- 
suing teaching creden- 
tials and licenses. "56 

• General Public -- In the 
1986 Gallup Poll, 85 
percent of the public 
believed that prospective 
teachers should be re- 
quired to pass a state 
examination to prove 
the i r knowl edge in the 

sub j ec t s they plan to 
teach. 57 

• Teachers — In the 1984 
Gallup Poll , 63 percent 
of the classroom teachers 
belie ved that p ro spec t i ve 
teachers should be re- 
quired to pass a state 
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examination.'^^ In a 
1986 readership survey, 
"Instructor'' magazine 
found that 59 percent of 
the respondents would 
support a fair and valid 
teacher evaluation sys- 
tem.^^ 

10. Where is teacher testing headed in 
the near future? 

It takes several years to imple- 
ment a teacher testing program. In 
the immediate future, we can expect to 
see the programs that were adopted 
several years ago being carried out 
for the first time. During 1987, for 
example, nine states will be starting 
certification tests, and three states 
will be starting admissions tests. In 
1987, one of the states with recerti- 
fication testing will be releasing the 
final results of its two-year program. 

Most new activity in the area of 
teacher testing will involve assess- 
ment programs for beginning teachers. 
Certification requirements in many 
states are being altered to require 
several years of demonstrated suc- 
cessful teaching experience prior to 
being awarded regular certif icatioi*. 
Thirty-nine states are considering or 
have established some type of formal 
beginning teacher programs. Seven 
states have an existing program invol- 
ving an observation instrument; anoth- 
er 17 states are either planning or 
studying observation systems. 

After the May 1986 release of A 
Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 
Zlst Century , ETie Carnegie Forum 
on Education and the Economy is 
destined to become a major player in 
the area of teacher testing. Il is 
funding several large research studies 



which it believes will lead to the 
establishment of a board certification 
prog. am providing high standards and 
recognizing master teachers meeting 
those standards. The board members 
will be announced in the fall of 1987. 

11. What questions concerning teacher 
testing have not yet been answered? 

Some important questions that have 
yet to be satisfactorily answered are: 

a) Does the ability to per- 
form on an admission, cer- 
tification, or recertif i- 
cation test relate signi- 
fically to classroom {per- 
formance? 

b) Do teacher testing pro- 
grams actually yield im- 
proved public confidence? 

c) Do exisMng observation 
instruments accurately in- 
dicate everyday classroom 
behaviors? 

d) Which other modes of 
assessment beyond paper 
and pencil test? can be 
used for improved teacher 
testing? 

e) What are the lower limits 
of knowledge and skill 
necessary to teach dif- 
ferent ages and different 
subjects effectively? 

These unanswered questions challenge 
some of the basic assumptions behind 
current teacher testing practice. 
Answers to these questions, especially 
the last question, could indicate a 
need for radically different forms of 
testing. 
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